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Week Ending Friday, July 4, 1986 


International Trade 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
June 28, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

This coming week we'll celebrate the 
Fourth of July and the birthday of the 
Statue of Liberty, dedicated one century 
ago this year. Nancy and I will be in New 
York Harbor for the event, watching fire- 
works light the sky over the grand old lady 
who welcomes so many millions of immi- 
grants to our shores. But I’ve often thought 
that Lady Liberty also represents another 
symbol of our openness to the rest of the 
world. With the ships plying the waters of 
New York Harbor beneath her, she reminds 
us of the enormous extent of our trade with 
other nations of the world. 

Now, I know that if I were to ask most of 
you how you like to spend your Saturdays 
in the summertime, sitting down for a nice, 
long discussion of international trade 
wouldn’t be at ‘the top of the list. But be- 
lieve me, none of us can or should be bored 
with this issue. Our nation’s economic 
health, your well-being and that of your 
family’s really is at stake. That’s because 
international trade is one of those issues 
that politicians find an unending source of 
temptation. Like a 5-cent cigar or a chicken 
in every pot, demanding high tariffs or 
import restrictions is a familiar bit of flim- 
flammery in American politics. 

But cliches and demagoguery aside, the 
truth is these trade restrictions badly hurt 
economic growth. You see, trade barriers 
and protectionism only put off the inevita- 
ble. Sooner or later, economic reality in- 
trudes, and industries protected by the 
Government face a new and unexpected 
form of competition. It may be a better 
product, a more efficient manufacturing 
technique, or a new foreign or domestic 
competitor. By this time, of course, the pro- 
tected industry is so listless and its competi- 
tive instincts so atrophied that it can’t stand 


up to the competition. And that, my 
friends, is when the factories shut down and - 
the unemployment lines start. 

We had an excellent example of this in 
our own history during the Great Depres- 
sion. Most of you are too young to remem- 
ber this, but not long after the stock market 
crash of 1929, the Congress passed some- 
thing called the Smoot-Hawley tariff. Many 
economists believe it was one of the worst 
blows ever to our economy. By crippling 
free and fair trade with other nations, it 
internationalized the Depression. It also 
helped shut off America’s export market, 
eliminating many jobs here at home and 
driving the Depression even deeper. 

Well, since World War II, the nations of 
the world showed they learned at least part 
of their lesson. They organized the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, or GATT, 
to promote free trade. It hasn’t all been 
easy going, however. Sometimes foreign 
governments adopt unfair tariffs or quotas 
and subsidize their own industries or take 
other actions that give firms an unfair com- 
petitive edge over our own businesses. On 
those occasions, it’s been very important for 
the United States to respond effectively, 
and our administration hasn’t hesitated tc 
act quickly and decisively. 

And in September, with more GATT talks 
coming up once again, it’s going to be very 
important for the United States to make 
clear our commitment that unfair foreign 
competition cannot be allowed to put 
American workers in businesses at an unfair 
disadvantage. But I think you all know the 
inherent danger here. A foreign govern- 
ment raises an unfair barrier; the United 
States Government is forced to respond. 
Then the foreign government retaliates; 
then we respond, and so on. The pattern is 
exactly the one you see in those pie fights 
in the old Hollywood comedies, everything 
and everybody just gets messier and mes- 
sier. The difference here is that it’s not 
funny. It’s tragic. Protectionism becomes 
destructionism. It costs jobs. 
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And that’s why I wanted to talk with you 
today about some legislation that the Con- 
gress now has before it that is a throwback 
to the old protectionist days. It greatly cuts 
down my flexibility as President to bargain 
with and pressure foreign governments into 
reducing trade barriers. While this legisla- 
tion is still pending before the Senate, it has 
already passed the House of Representa- 
tives. So, the danger is approaching. Should 
this bill become law, foreign governments 
would respond, and soon a vicious cycle of 
trade barriers would be jeopardizing our 
hard-won economic prosperity. 

Yes, the politicians are back at it in Wash- 
ington. And should this unacceptable legis- 
lation continue to move through the Con- 
gress, I’ll need your help in sending them a 
message. So, please consider our talk today 
an early warning signal on free and fair 
trade, a jobs and growth alert. And stand 
by, I may need your help in resisting pro- 
tectionist barriers that would hinder eco- 
nomic growth and cost America jobs. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, CA. 


Death of Senator John P. East of North 
Carolina 





Statement by the President. June 29, 1986 





John East was a true patriot. He loved his 
country and was motivated by a deep sense 
of duty to his fellow man. A United States 
Marine, an attorney, an instructor of col- 
lege-level English, and a United States Sen- 
ator, John East dedicated his life to serving 
his fellow citizen. Never flamboyant or in- 
terested in personal acclaim, he was a quiet 
and effective legislator who never wavered 
in his belief in principle and in his determi- 
nation to keep our country strong. He cared 
about the people of North Carolina in a 
special way and was immensely proud of 
being chosen to represent them in Wash- 
ington. Even in the face of adversity, John 
East put his duty and his constituents ahead 
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of his personal comfort, earning him the 
respect of his colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle. 

The people have lost a great Senator, and 
Nancy and I have lost a valued and trusted 
friend. We extend our deep sympathy to 
Priscilla and the East family. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Interview and Written Responses to 
Questions Submitted by Le Point of France. 
June 23, 1986 





Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, just a few words. Have 
you heard about the two French hostages 
which were released last week in Beirut 
through negotiations? Does that mean that 
the free world has to bargain with terrorists 
or terrorist countries to get back the hos- 
tages, like the American hostages? 

The President. Well, no, I was delighted 
when they were released. I hope you get 
the others that are still being held, also. I 
think with regard to our hostages—and 
we’ve been trying continuously to get them 
out—I think we were dealing with two dif- 
ferent groups. Those who were holding 
your people hostage is a different group 
than the Hezbollah, the Iranian group, that 
is holding ours. But, no, I’m delighted to see 
that they’re—— 


U.S.-Soviet Summit 


Q. Mr. President, you will have a meeting 
with the new Soviet Ambassador in a few 
minutes. Are you more optimistic about 
your meeting with Mr. Gorbachev this 
year? 

The President. 1 really believe that he 
does want a meeting, and I certainly want 
one. And it’s just a case now of getting to- 
gether on a date. 

Q. Mr. President, if Mr. Gorbachev 
doesn’t want to come to Washington, do 
you think that Paris would be a good place? 

The President. Anytime would be a good 
place—{laughter|—no one turns down a 
trip there. Except that in this case, I think 
that having gone to a neutral country, 
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which was what they preferred in the first 
summit meeting, and having agreed un- 
equivocally that the second meeting would 
be held here and the third meeting would 
be held in Moscow, I think that that’s—we 
should hold to that. 


U.S.-France Relations 


Q. Is France still a reliable ally even after 
the story of the raid over Libya? 

The President. | think the friendship be- 
tween our two countries is sound enough to 
survive any little difference of that kind. 
We’ve—we will be celebrating a symbol of 
that friendship very shortly, in a few days, 
here in our country. And I just saw some- 
thing I didn’t know on television. I saw 
that, in a way, we have returned the gift, 
not in the complete size, but that—— 

Q. Yes, it’s a shorter one. 

The President. ——you now have a repli- 
ca, a smaller replica of the statue in Paris. 

Q. That’s right. 

The President. But, no, I think our friend- 
ship is solid and sound, and I think that was 
evident in Tokyo at the—with the President 
and the Prime Minister, when we met in 
addition to the summit meetings—when we 
met just ourselves. 


International Trade 


Q. Are you going to launch a real com- 
mercial war against Europe like some 
people see it? 

The President. No, not at all. As a matter 
of fact, one of the things that came out of 
Tokyo was the agreement now to have a 
round of international trade talks between 
us and our trading partners to see if we 
can’t make trade more free and more fair 
and eliminate some of the obstacles to free 
trade that exist between all the nations. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 





Responses by the President to Questions 
Submitted by Le Point 


Democratic Values 


Q. Do you believe that the Statue of Lib- 
erty, whose bicentennial you will be cele- 
brating this Fourth of July in the company 
of the French President, remains for the 
rest of the world the symbol it was in earli- 
er days for the immigrants who arrived in 


the United States as though arriving in the 
promised land? In other words, in the year 
1986, is the United States, as a country, still 
the beacon of liberty? 

The President. The answer is positively 
“Yes.” Liberty remains a powerful symbol. 
One hundred years ago the statue repre- 
sented hope and promise of freedom. For 
millions of Americans that hope has been 
realized and the promise fulfilled. In a won- 
derful way the Statue of Liberty has been 
the inspiration to millions of people from 
completely different walks of life. She will 
go on lighting the way for generations to 
come, giving hope where tyranny and re- 
pression reign. So, yes, the statue is still a 
powerful symbol, partly for the promise she 
makes, but more importantly, because she 
keeps that promise. 

Is America still the beacon of liberty? Yes, 
I believe it is. One of your countrymen, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, visited our young Re- 
public in its infancy and observed our de- 
mocracy. He was a truly insightful observer 
of America’s destiny. De Tocqueville said 
that while some nations struggle with arms 
against other nations, America struggles 
against nature’s obstacles. Our conquests, he 
wrote, will be gained by the plowshare, not 
by the sword. Our citizens will rely on per- 
sonal interest to accomplish their goals. And 
our nation will give free scope to the un- 
guarded strength and common sense of the 
people. Our principal instrument will be 
freedom. De Tocqueville’s prophecy has 
become reality, and we are very proud of 
our democratic traditions. 

Q. Isn’t it true that bringing back and 
maintaining older traditions and values, 
which is one of your objectives, is incompat- 
ible with the fact that liberty is won every 
single day through movement, evolution, 
and adaptation? 

The President. We see no opposition be- 
tween tradition and liberty. We are a dy- 
namic nation politically, socially, and eco- 
nomically. The freedom that makes that dy- 
namism possible is the same freedom that 
protects the customs and traditions of all 
Americans from the threat of government 
interference. So, tradition and __ social 
change, far from contradicting one another, 
are rooted in the same principle: the pro- 
tection of individual rights. 
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Q. What is the greatest threat to liberty 
in 1986? 

The President. The greatest threat comes 
from the self-proclaimed enemies of our 
freedoms and civilization, a group that in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, the Communist 
bloc. Communists and other radical forces 
oppose us because they are wedded to vio- 
lent means of obtaining power, to rule by 
dictatorship once that power has been ob- 
tained, and the unrelenting opposition to 
the very idea of fundamental human rights. 
All of these beliefs continue to be inimical 
to everything that free governments repre- 
sent. And they continue to threaten the 
gains of freedom-loving peoples throughout 
the world. 


U.S.-France Relations 


Q. For France and the United States, 
Bartholdi’s monument is also a symbol of a 
privileged relationship, dating back to your 
War of Independence, which has endured 
the test of time, particularly through the 
two World Wars. Nonetheless, at times 
there is strain on the relationship, especially 
when it seems to us that you do not respect 
our liberty of choice. The most recent ex- 
ample is your decision to bomb Libya and 
to request permission to fly over France 
without even consulting us on the advisabil- 
ity of such an action. 

The President. The relationship between 
France and the United States is one whose 
bonds were forged in our initial fight for 
freedom and have been inexorably linked 
throughout history. Americans and French- 
men have fought side by side in defense of 
freedom, and we continue to stand together 
to uphold the common values of democracy 
and liberty, which we hold dear. During 
times of troubles we have stood together. 
You have sent to us your heroes—like La- 
fayette—during our hour of need, and we 
have sent you ours when you were threat- 
ened. 

But there are bound to be some differ- 
ences between free and freedom-loving 
peoples. It is precisely because we respect 
each other’s freedom of choice that dis- 
agreements develop over the best way to 
achieve our shared goals. Sometimes nations 
must take actions even their best friends do 
not agree with entirely. When that hap- 
pens, it is important for both the United 
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States and France to remember the funda- 
mental values that bind us together in the 
first place and to work to overcome our 
differences so we can continue to promote 
these values. 

For the record, we did consult the 
French Government before we acted in 
self-defense against Libya. 


SALT II Restraints 


Q. You also give us the impression that 
you do not respect our liberty when you 
make decisions which involve us in an im- 
portant way—even without asking our opin- 
ion—as in the case of calling into question, 
once again, the SALT II agreements. 

The President. We consulted very closely 
and on numerous occasions with the gov- 
ernments of our allies and friends in 
Europe and Asia and have taken their views 
into account. We believe United States and 
allied security to be indivisible. Since U.S. 
strategic forces are an essential part of the 
Western deterrent capability, Soviet non- 
compliance affects the security of our alli- 
ance as a whole. In that regard, many of 
our allies have expressed concern about 
Soviet violations of existing agreements and 
understand the rationale for the May 27 
decision regarding SALT. 


International Trade 


Q. One of the principal liberties at the 
foundation of the international network of 
democratic countries is the liberty to con- 
duct free trade among these countries. 
Aren’t you attacking this liberty by adopt- 
ing protectionist measures which serve to 
limit the entry of certain European prod- 
ucts into the United States? 

The President. | am firmly committed to 
a free, open, and fair international trading 
system. We have done our best to keep our 
markets open to foreign suppliers, and we 
hope and expect that other nations will do 
the same. Our efforts in support of a new 
trade round are a further indication of our 


commitment to increased international 
trade. 
It is clear, however, that we cannot 


accept unfair practices by other trading na- 
tions which damage our commerce. Indeed, 
where necessary, we have taken strong 
measures to discourage such practices. 
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South Africa 


Q. In South Africa, how is it possible, in 
the name of liberty, to reconcile the strug- 
gle against apartheid and the struggle 
against communism or anarchy? 

The President. The world agreed that 
apartheid is an assault on liberty, on social 
and economic justice, and on basic human 
rights. Apartheid is repugnant. As Martin 
Luther King said: “So long as there is injus- 
tice anywhere in the world, it threatens jus- 
tice everywhere.” 

We are calling upon the South African 
Government to end apartheid quickly and 
get on with the business of setting up a new 
social and political order that has the con- 
sent of the majority of the South African 
people. The sooner apartheid is ended, the 
better the chances that the twin pillars of 
political and economic freedoms will foster 
an economic system which benefits the ma- 
jority of the people in that country. We 
want a transition in South Africa that will 
bring a nonracial democracy in which 
human rights and free enterprise prosper. I 
believe that this is in the best interest of 
the South African people, as well as people 
in southern Africa, indeed in all of Africa 
and the entire world. 

The situation in South Africa is both vola- 
tile and fluid. The violence expresses the 
frustration of the oppressed and reveals the 
tragic consequences of the divisive policy of 
apartheid. The South African Government 
has made some important changes in recent 
years, but far more needs to be done. 

I believe that the United States and its 
allies in the industrialized democracies have 
encouraged progress toward the end of 
apartheid by the steady application of pres- 
sure and our continued support for reform 
by governments, corporations, universities, 
and churches. To reach an end to apartheid 
without invoking anarchy requires careful 
moves which avoid polarization of attitudes 
and heightened intransigence. The seven 
countries which met at the Tokyo summit 
last month have unique histories and indi- 
vidualized social and economic systems. We 
must encourage South Africa to develop its 
own systems based on a respect for human 
rights, a respect for private property, and 
economic and social justice for all. Only 
through persistent pressure and encourage- 


ment of those who have dedicated their 
lives to ending apartheid can this oppres- 
sive system be dismantled in a manner that 
preserves basic human rights. 


U.S. Support of Resistance Forces 


Q. The United States supports those 
whom you have referred to as freedom 
fighters in Nicaragua, Angola, Cambodia, 
and Afghanistan. Do you think that a return 
to peace in these countries can only be 
achieved through armed struggle, or 
through global negotiations with the Soviet 
Union? 

The President. We seek to give effective 
support to those who have taken the initia- 
tive to resist Marxist-Leninist dictatorships 
so they can struggle for freedom. Also, it is 
justified because of the threat that these 
regimes pose to their neighbors, our allies 
and friends, and our own national security. 

Support to resistance forces does not un- 
dermine our commitment to negotiated set- 
tlements. On the contrary, strong resistance 
movements can only increase the likelihood 
of bringing Communist rulers to the bar- 
gaining table. The Nicaraguan Communists 
have so far delayed the negotiation process 
because they believe that their military 
power, supported by the Soviets, will allow 
them to crush the resistance. We want to 
convince them that a military approach to 
stabilizing their dictatorship cannot suc- 
ceed. By strengthening the Nicaraguan re- 
sistance, we are giving the Communist 
regime an incentive to come to the bargain- 
ing table. 


Promotion of Democracy 


Q. In the name of liberty, the United 
States helped restore democracy in Haiti 
and the Philippines. Why not take similar 
action in the case of other dictatorships, for 
example the regime which has governed 
Chile for 13 years? 

The President. The advances made 
toward the establishment of democratic 
self-government in Haiti and the Philip- 
pines are heartening, but it is the unfortu- 
nate case that too many nations today do 
not enjoy the benefits-of representative de- 
mocracy, which are so important in ensur- 
ing respect for basie human rights. The 
United States has been and will remain in 
the forefront of efforts to promote human 
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rights and democratic freedoms. We oppose 
tyranny, whether of the Right or Left. We 
have committed our resources and our in- 
fluence to efforts aimed at extending 
throughout the world the rights we enjoy, 
rights which we firmly believe are the pre- 
rogative of all. At the same time, we recog- 
nize fully that there are great differences 
among the countries which lack freedom. 
While we will continue to provide encour- 
agement and use our influence to promote 
democratic development, ultimately, only 
the people of a nation can determine their 
future. 

We have supported democratic yearnings 
against Communist dictatorships, such as 
Nicaragua, and we’ve supported the resto- 
ration of established democratic traditions 
in Chile. There can be no doubt about the 
strong support of the United States for 
Chile’s peaceful transition to democracy just 
as quickly as the Chileans themselves can 
achieve it. 


Freedom of the Press 


Q. On several occasions your administra- 
tion has been in conflict with the press, 
most recently over a case of espionage. Do 
you think that the liberty of the press is one 
liberty which should be limited, as many 
Third World countries would like? 

The President. Freedom of the press is 
one of the basic guarantors of political liber- 
ty. We strongly oppose efforts to limit such 


freedom in the name of a so-called New . 


World Information Order or for any other 
reason. 

At the same time, all deniocratic govern- 
ments seek to protect essential military, 
diplomatic, and intelligence secrets; because 
sometimes the survival or welfare of our 
societies, or the success of important diplo- 
matic enterprises, can depend on maintain- 
ing such secrecy. 

A government, in the first instance, must 
maintain its own self-discipline. As far as 
the press is concerned, in the United States 
there are some legal sanctions available for 
extreme cases involving, for example, sensi- 
tive intelligence information. 

We all recognize the fundamental impor- 
tance of the Constitution’s first amendment, 
guaranteeing freedom of speech. But we, 
including the press, recognize also that with 
rights come responsibilities, including safe- 
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guarding the national security interests of 
the United States. 


Presidential Acc lish 


Q. Finally, since becoming President of 
the United States, what is the most out- 
standing and effective action you have un- 
dertaken on behalf of liberty? 

The President. Rather than single out any 
lone example, I'd like to emphasize how 
much our policies in many different areas 
fit together as a defense of liberty. Rebuild- 
ing Western strength helps keep the peace. 
Keeping the peace strengthens freedom. 
Reviving economic growth strengthens 
freedom. And we contribute to the same 
cause through our support for the forces of 
freedom worldwide. In the past 6 years we 
have achieved or contributed to extraordi- 
nary successes: the expansion of democracy 
throughout Latin America, the restoration 
to democracy in Grenada, the transition to 
democracy in Haiti and the Philippines. 
And our policy of support for freedom 
fighters is increasing the chances for demo- 
cratic outcomes even in the face of Com- 
munist aggression or repression. 


Note: The interview took place in the Oval 
Office at the White House. 

As printed above, the interview follows the 
White House press release, which was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary on 

June 30. 
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United States Ambassador to The 
Gambia 





Nomination of Herbert E. Horowitz. 
July 1, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Herbert E. Horowitz, of 
Florida, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, as 
Ambassador to the Republic of The Gambia. 
He succeeds Robert Thomas Hennemeyer. 

Mr. Horowitz entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1956 and served as an economic offi- 
cer at our Embassy in Taipei, Taiwan, from 
1957 to 1962. He then returned to the De- 
partment as an economic officer in East 
Asian/China affairs until 1964 when he 
became a student at the Fletcher School of 
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Law and Diplomacy for a year. From 1965 
to 1969, he served as chief, China Econom- 
ic Unit, at the American consulate general 
in Hong Kong. In 1969 he returned to the 
Department to serve as Deputy Chief of 
the Negotiations Division of the Office of 
Aviation. From 1971 to 1972, he attended 
the National War Coilege. In 1972 Mr. 
Horowitz became Deputy Director, Taiwan 
relations, in the Bureau of East Asian Af- 
fairs, and then in 1973 went to Beijing, 
China, as Chief of the Commercial/Eco- 
nomic Section, U.S. Liaison Office. In 1975 
he returned to Washington as Director of 
the Office of Research for East Asia in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research (1975- 
1978); Director, Office of Regional Affairs, 
East Asian Bureau (1978-1979); and Direc- 
tor, Office of East/West Economic Policy, 
Treasury Department (1979-1980). Mr. 
Horowitz was named consul general at the 
American consulate in Sydney, Australia, in 
1981, and in 1984 to present, deputy chief 
of mission at our Embassy in Beijing, China. 

Mr. Horowitz was born July 10, 1930, in 
Brooklyn, NY. He received his B.A. in 1952 
from Brooklyn College; M.A. in 1964 from 
Columbia University; and M.A. in 1965 
from the Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy. He served in the United States Army 
from 1953 to 1955. He is fluent in Manda- 
rin Chinese. Mr. Horowitz is married and 
has two children. 


Commission on Presidential Scholars 





Appointment of Guy Rice Doud as a 
Member. July 1, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Guy Rice Doud to be a 
member of the Commission on Presidential 
Scholars during his tenure as National 
Teacher of the Year. He would succeed 
Therese Dozier. 

Since 1975 Mr. Doud has been an English 
teacher at Brainerd Senior High School in 
Brainerd, MN. In addition to his teaching 
responsibilities, Mr. Doud also serves on the 
adjunct faculty of Brainerd Community Col- 
lege and is a frequent speaker on the sub- 
ject of teaching philosophies. On April 14, 


1986, Mr. Doud was selected as the 1986 
Teacher of the Year. 

Mr. Doud graduated from Brainerd Com- 
munity College (A.A., 1973) and Concordia 
College (B.A., 1975). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Brainerd, MN. Mr. 
Doud was born October 28, 1953, in 
Wadena, MN. 


National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee 





Appointment of Vernon L. Grose as a 
Member. July 1, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Vernon L. Grose to be a 
member of the National Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee for a term expiring 
March 15, 1989. He would succeed William 
A. Roper. 

Dr. Grose is chairman and president of 
Omega Universal, Inc., in Woodland Hills, 
CA, and he was vice president of Tustin 
Institute of Technology in Santa Barbara, 
CA, 1966-1982. Previously he was affiliated 
with Litton Industries as director of reliabil- 
ity and as program manager for project 
SPARR, an Air Force program on space sys- 
tems, 1959-1962. In 1962 he joined North- 
rop Ventura as director of applied technolo- 
gy, and he also served as chief of reliability 
at Rocketdyne, a division of Rockwell Corp. 
From 1967 to 1969, he was a faculty staff 
member of the Institute of Aerospace Man- 
agement at U.S.C., where he taught gradu- 
ate courses in space technology. Since 1969 
he has been teaching system engineering 
and management courses in the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science at the 
George Washington University in Washing- 
ton, DC. 

He graduated from Whitworth College 
(B.S., 1950), the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (M.S., 1967), and received his doctor 
of science degree from Southern California 
College. Dr. Grose is married, has six chil- 
dren, and resides in Arlington, VA. He was 
born June 27, 1928, in Spokane, WA. 
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National Literacy Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5507. July 1, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Literacy is not only necessary for making 
one’s way in our complex society but also a 
necessary skill for citizens who wish to par- 
ticipate fully in our democratic society. A 
recent study indicates that as many as one 
in every eight American adults may be 
“functionally illiterate.” In light of the bil- 
lions of dollars spent on private and public 
education, this is a disturbing fact. 

Shortly after taking office, I created the 
Adult Literacy Initiative to address the 
growing urgency of this issue. Since then, 
we have seen a tremendous outpouring of 
support from the American people. The 
number of volunteer literacy tutors has in- 
creased dramatically, more public-private 
partnerships are being forged, and illiteracy 
has become a key concern at all levels of 
State and local government. Still, many 
people who need help in developing liter- 
acy skills are unaware of the services avail- 
able to them. National Literacy Day pro- 
vides an opportunity to alert every Ameri- 
can to this problem and to the resources 
available to the dedicated men and women 
who so selflessly devote their energies to 
helping other people improve their reading 
and writing skills. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
429, has designated July 2, 1986, as “Nation- 
al Literacy Day,” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim July 2, 1986, as National 
Literacy Day. I invite the Governors of 
every State, local officials, and all Ameri- 
cans to observe this day with appropriate 
activities that show our support for efforts 
to help make new opportunities available to 
people who wish to improve their proficien- 
cy in reading and writing the English lan- 
guage. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of July, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-six, 
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and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:51 p.m., July 1, 1986] 


Minority Enterprise Development 
Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5508. July 1, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America is a land of expanding economic 
opportunity in which each and every 
person can play a part based on talent and 
initiative. The openness and flexibility of 
our free market economy makes it unique 
among the countries of the world. 

The spirit of our democracy affirms that 
unhindered opportunity for all Americans is 
essential to our economic well-being. That 
our citizens should be judged on the con- 
tent of their character and be able to ad- 
vance according to merit and achievement 
is an economic as well as a moral impera- 
tive. 

To remain the leader in bringing new 
products and services to the marketplace, 
and to successfully compete with products 
made abroad, we must do everything in our 
power to continue providing the widest 
possible economic opportunity for all Amer- 
icans. We must also continue expanding op- 
portunities to ensure strong growth for mi- 
nority businesses. These businesses are 
adding jobs to industries that only a few 
years ago barely existed. The many contri- 
butions made by these companies will help 
generate the managerial and technological 
developments and the skilled and experi- 
enced work force necessary to strengthen 
and build the American economy in an era 
of vigorous international competition. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
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Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim the week of Oc- 
tober 5 through October 11, 1986, as Mi- 
nority Enterprise Development Week, and 
I call upon all Americans to join together 
with minority business enterprises across 
the country in appropriate observances. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of July, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-six, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:52 p.m., July 1, 1986] 


Federal Civilian Employee and 
Contractor Travel Expenses 





Executive Order 12561. July 1, 1986 





DELEGATING CERTAIN FUNCTIONS OF THE 
PRESIDENT RELATING TO FEDERAL CIVIL- 
IAN EMPLOYEE AND CONTRACTOR TRAVEL 
EXPENSES 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including Section 
102(a) of the Federal Civilian Employee 
and Contractor Travel Expenses Act of 
1985 (Public Law 99-234) (“the Act”) and 
Section 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Section 1 of Executive Order 
No. 10621 of July 1, 1955, as amended, is 
further amended by redesignating the cur- 
rent subsection (i) as subsection (g); by re- 
voking the current subsection (0); and by 
adding the following new subsection (h): 

“(h) The authority vested in the President 
by Section 102(a) of the Federal Civilian 
Employee and Contractor Travel Expenses 


Act of 1985, 5 U.S.C. 5702(a), to establish, 


maximum rates of per diem allowances and 
reimbursements for the actual and neces- 
sary expenses of official travel for employ- 
ees of the Government to the extent that 
such authority pertains to travel status in 
localities in Alaska, Hawaii, the Common- 


wealth of Puerto Rico, and possessions of 
the United States.” 

Sec. 2. There is hereby delegated to the 
Secretary of State the authority vested in 
the President by Section 102(a) of the Act 
(5 U.S.C. 5702(a)) to establish maximum 
rates of per diem allowances and reim- 
bursements for the actual and necessary ex-- 
penses of official travel for employees of the 
Government to the extent that such author- 
ity pertains to travel status in localities (in- 
cluding the Trust Territories of the Pacific 
Islands) in any area situated outside the 
United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the possessions of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. Executive Order No. 11294 of 
August 4, 1966, is revoked. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
July 1, 1986. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:10 a.m., July 2, 1986] 


US.-U.S.S.R. Fishery Agreement 





Message to the Congress Transmitting an 
Extension to the Agreement. July 1, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), 
(the Act), I transmit herewith an exchange 
of notes extending the Governing Interna- 
tional Fishery Agreement between the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, signed at Wash- 
ington on November 26, 1976, for the 
period of one year from December 31, 
1986, until December 31, 1987. 

This Agreement is one of a series negoti- 
ated in accordance with the Act. We have 
not sought to renegotiate the agreement for 
a number of reasons, and it has been ex- 
tended for periods of one year to eighteen 
months since July 1982. The extension of 
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this Agreement will permit U.S. fishermen 
to continue cooperative fisheries arrange- 
ments with Soviet fishermen. Unless the 
Agreement is extended these operations 
will cease, causing significant financial hard- 
ship to U.S. fishermen. 

I recommend that the Congress give fa- 
vorable consideration to this extension at an 
early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
July 1, 1986. 


Situation in Cyprus 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Transmitting a Report. 

July 1, 1986 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 


In accordance with Public Law 95-384, I 
am submitting to you a bimonthly report on 
progress toward a negotiated settlement of 
the Cyprus question. 

In my last report, I noted that on March 
29 the United Nations Secretary General 
gave Greek and Turkish Cypriot represent- 
atives a draft framework agreement. That 
draft agreement contained an outline for an 
overall settlement and a specified process 
with summit meetings and working groups 
for reaching that desirable goal. Acceptance 
of the agreement would have led to imme- 
diate negotiations on all the outstanding 
issues, including such key questions as troop 
withdrawal, guarantees, and the “three 
freedoms” (freedom of settlement, freedom 
of movement, and the right to property). 

During the period since my last report, 
American officials have continued their 
active efforts in support of the Secretary 
General’s approach. It remains our view 
that his initiative presents the leaders of the 
two Cypriot communities with an historic 
opportunity to begin a process toward 
peace and reconciliation. We have contin- 
ued to express our hope that they would 
embark on this path. We also stated our 
view that the Secretary General’s “integrat- 
ed-whole” concept, under which “nothing is 
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final until everything is final,” would pro- 
tect the interests of the parties throughout 
the negotiating process envisioned in the 
recent framework agreement. 

The Turkish Cypriots have accepted the 
March 29 draft framework agreement. The 
Greek Cypriots have not accepted the doc- 
ument and instead have proposed the con- 
vening of an international conference or a 
high-level meeting between the leaders of 
the two Cypriot communities. The Secre- 
tary General summarized his view of the 
current situation in a June 11 report to the 
Security Council, which I have attached. He 
stated that since one side is not yet in a 
position to accept the March 29 draft 
framework agreement, the way is not yet 
open to proceed with the negotiations he 
has proposed for an overall solution. He 
added that, under the circumstances, the 
way forward will require careful reflection 
by all concerned. 

We continue to believe that the Secretary 
General’s effort offers the best prospect for 
achieving progress toward a just and lasting 
Cyprus settlement. The Secretary General 
will have our full confidence and support as 
he proceeds with his good offices mission. 
We urge the parties to work constructively 
with him in order to move forward toward 
a negotiated solution. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and Rich- 
ard G. Lugar, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 


Peace Corps National Advisory Council 





Nomination of Peter L. Boynton To Be a 
Member. July 1, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Peter L. Boynton to be a 
member of the Peace Corps National Advi- 
sory Council for a term of 2 years expiring 
November 29, 1987. This is a new position. 
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Since 1985 Mr. Boynton has been direc- 
tor for management development pro- 
grams; director for the Pakistan develop- 
ment support training project since 1984; 
and at the same time he has been serving as 
a senior program officer, since 1979, with 
the Academy for Educational Development. 
Mr. Boynton first became affiliated with the 
academy in 1976 when he served as direc- 
tor for communication planning programs, 
and since that time he has developed and 
directed projects to assist less-developed 
countries in communications, education, 
and population studies funded by the USS. 
Agency for International Development. The 
programs that he has supervised have aided 
such countries as Indonesia, Egypt, Peru, 
Honduras, Bahrain, and Bolivia. From 1970 
to 1975, he served as an education adviser 
with the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment. 

Mr. Boynton graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A., 1965) and Columbia Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1969). He also attended the 
Peace Corps training program in public 
health and community development at 
Marquette University and the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute in Washington, DC, for Latin 
American studies and language training. He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
McLean, VA. Mr. Boynton was born Janu- 
ary 13, 1943, in Evanston, IL. 


European Communities Agricultural 
Markets 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President Announcing a 
Provisional Agreement. July 2, 1986 





The President announced today that a 
provisional agreement has been reached to 
keep European Community agricultural 
markets open to U.S. exports. The agree- 
ment was reached after the United States 
threatened retaliation in the face of pro- 
posed EC tariffs in connection with the ex- 
pansion of the EC to include Spain and Por- 
tugal. This agreement is important for 
American farmers in that it will allow U.S. 
exports of corn and sorghum to Spain to 
continue while further negotiations are con- 


ducted under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

The President applauds the EC’s flexibil- 
ity in helping to avert a confrontation on 
this issue. He also congratulates U.S. Trade 
Representative Clayton Yeutter and Agri- 
culture Secretary Richard Lyng for skillfully 
negotiating this interim solution. He be- 
lieves this arrangement will enhance the 
administration’s policy of expanding trade 
through reduced protectionist barriers and 
increased fairness for U.S. exporters. 

The dispute arose over new EC measures 
which took effect March 1, which had the 
potential of restricting over $600 million in 
U.S. farm exports to Spain. On March 31 
the President announced his intention to 
take action against the new restrictions 
absent progress with the EC in resolving 
the dispute. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House at 10:30 
a.m., prior to a briefing by Secretary of 
Commerce Malcolm Baldrige. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Nomination of Lynn Marvin Hansen To Be 
an Assistant Director (Multilateral Affairs). 
July 2, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- _ 
tion to nominate Lynn Marvin Hansen to 
be an Assistant Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (Multilateral Affairs). He would suc- 
ceed Thomas H. Etzold. 

Since 1984 Dr. Hansen has been serving 
as an Alternate U.S. Representative to the 
Conference on Confidence and Security 
Building Measures and Disarmament in 
Europe (CDE) in Stockholm, Sweden. Pre- 
viously, he was associate research scientist 
in Soviet military-political affairs, Center for 
Strategic Technology, at Texas A&M Uni- 
versity, 1983-1985; chief, regional division, 
Multilateral Affairs Bureau, U.S. Arms Con- 
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trol and Disarmament Agency; chief, MBFR 
Task Force, Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for International Security 
Policy (OSD); member of the U.S. delega- 
tion, MBFR talks in Vienna, Austria; 
member of the U.S. delegation, CSCE 
Review Conference in Madrid, Spain; liai- 
son officer to the commander, Soviet Forces 
in East Germany; and chief, technical trans- 
lation division, Wright-Patterson AFB, OH. 
Dr. Hansen graduated from Utah State 
University (B.S., 1960), the University of 
Utah (M.A., 1966; Ph.D., 1970), and the 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland, 1978. He 
is married, has seven children, and resides 
in Haymarket, VA. Dr. Hansen was born 
December 27, 1935, in Idaho Falls, ID. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Wilhelm C. Kast as a 
Delegate. July 2, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Wilhelm C. Kast to be a 
delegate to the National White House Con- 
ference on Small Business. This is a new 
position. 

Mr. Kast is chairman of the executive 
committee of DP Corporate Services, Inc., a 
computer services company in Livonia, MI. 
He is also a management and marketing 
consultant to small, emerging businesses. 

Mr. Kast resides in Bloomfield Hills, MI, 
and he was born July 7, 1939, in Schwein- 
furt, Germany. 


Administrative Conference of the 
United States 





Appointment of Two Members of the 
Council. July 2, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Council of the Adminis- 
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trative Conference of the United States for 

terms of 3 years: 

Arnold I. Burns, Associate Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, and Deputy Attorney 
General-designate. He would succeed Daniel 
Oliver. Mr. Burns has been an Associate Attor- 
ney General since January of this year. Previ- 
ously he was a practicing attorney and chair- 
man of the management committee of Burns, 
Summit, Rovins & Feldesman, 1960-1985. He 
graduated from Union College (A.B., 1950) and 
Cornell Law School (J.D., 1953). Mr. Burns is 
married, has two children, and resides in Wash- 
ington, DC. He was born April 14, 1930, in 
New York City. 

Mark Sullivan III, Associate Director for Legal 
and Financial Affairs, Office of Presidential 
Personnel. He would succeed Linda Chavez 
Gersten. Mr. Sullivan has been in the Office of 
Presidential Personnel since 1985. Previously 
he was a partner with the law firm of Baker & 
Hostetler, 1984-1985. He graduated from Yale 
University (B.A., 1964) and the University of 
Virginia (LL.B., 1967). Mr. Sullivan is married, 
has two children, and resides in Bethesda, MD. 
He was born December 18, 1941, in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Convention on International Wills 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention and a Report. July 2, 1986 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the 
Convention Providing a Uniform Law on 
the Form of an International Will. I also 
transmit for the information of the Senate 
the report of the Department of State with 
respect to this Convention. 

The purpose of the Convention is to 
enable testators to make wills in a form that 
will be self-proving in all countries where 
the Convention is in force. The Convention 
does not abolish or modify existing laws on 
testamentary succession, nor does it attempt 
to unify the formal requirements for exe- 
cuting a will that already exist in the vari- 
ous systems of national law. Rather, it pro- 
vides, alongside and in addition to the tradi- 
tional forms, another new form that testa- 
tors may use—the “international will.” 
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With the increasing mobility of persons 
and goods, there has been a growing aware- 
ness of the need for a form of will that will 
be widely accepted, regardless of where the 
testator may be domiciled or residing or 
where his property may be located at the 
time of his death. American probate law 
experts participated actively in the prepara- 
tory studies for the Convention, which was 
adopted at a diplomatic conference hosted 
by the United States at Washington in 1973. 
Ratification of the Convention by the 
United States has been recommended by 
the American College of Probate Counsel 
and the American Bar Association, as well 
as by the Secretary of State’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Private International Law, on 
which leading national legal organizations 
are represented. 


Countries ratifying or acceding to the 
Convention are required to introduce into 
their domestic law the rules regarding an 
international will that are set forth in an 
annex to the Convention. To give full effect 
to the Convention in the United States, im- 
plementing legislation will be required at 
the Federal level. Legislation will also be 
required-in-those States of the United States 
that wish to make it possible for testators to 
execute international wills in their jurisdic- 
tion. The distinctions between the two 
types of legislation are described in the ac- 
companying report from the Department of 
State. As noted in that report, four States 
have already adopted the Uniform Interna- 
tional Wills Act, in anticipation of United 
States ratification of the Convention, and it 
is expected that many more States will do 
so once ratification is assured. The United 
States instrument of ratification of the Con- 
vention will be deposited only after the 
necessary Federal legislation is enacted. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Conven- 
tion and give its advice and consent to rati- 
fication. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
July 2, 1986. 


Urgent Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1986 





Statement on Signing H.R. 4515 Into Law. 
July 2, 1986 





I have today signed H.R. 4515, the 
Urgent Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1986. The act provides urgently needed 
funds for the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, the Internal Revenue Service, Federal 
courts, disaster relief, and a number of 
other domestic programs, and for the en- 
hancement of embassy security, as well as 
assistance for the Philippines and Ireland. 
The act also increases the mortgage loan 
insurance commitment limitation to accom- 
modate the increased demand for Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage _insur- 
ance. 


Two aspects of the act are particularly 
gratifying: 


—It is the last supplemental appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal year 1986 that I 
expect to be asked to sign. 


—By the standards of past supplemental 
bills, H.R. 4515 is notably restrained. 
The restraint it reflects is attributable 
in large part to the efforts of the lead- 
ership of the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees. 


H.R. 4515 specifies that certain loans held 
by the Federal Financing Bank and guaran- 
teed by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration could be prepaid without payment 
of the normal premium charged by the 
Federal Financing Bank. This provision was 
substantially improved in conference and 
later on the House and Senate floors by 
significantly reducing the number of utili- 
ties that can qualify for prepayment with- 
out the normal premium. 


In signing this bill, I am assured that the 
prepayment provision is intended to be tar- 
geted carefully to assist only those REA 
guaranteed borrowers most in need of this 
form of financial assistance. It is my further 
understanding that regulations will be 
issued to establish conditions and criteria 
that will be formulated to ensure that such 
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prepayment benefits have no adverse effect 
on the Federal Financing Bank and are ex- 
tended only to the most financially troubled 
borrowers. 


Without the important changes that were 
made in the conference and on the House 
and Senate floors that limited the applica- 
tion of this provision, I would not have 
signed this bill into law. 


However, there are several provisions in 
the bill that continue to be objectionable 
and that infringe on the executive branch’s 
ability to administer and regulate Federal 
programs, particularly: 


—Section 208 prohibits the Federal Gov- 
ernment from soliciting or studying any 
proposals to sell the Tennessee Valley 
Authority or the Federal Power Mar- 
keting Administrations (PMA) without 
specific congressional authorization. 
This ban on studying a valid proposal is 
an unreasonable restriction on the exec- 
utive branch and closes off a major rec- 
ommendation of the Grace commission. 
I continue to believe that the proposal 
to sell the PMA’s should be pursued. 


—Section 206 bans for 1 year replacing 
the open-ended inflationary system for 
paying Medicare hospital capital with a 
prospective, fixed-price system. With- 
out reform, this ban would increase 
outlays by at least $1 billion in FY’s 
1987-89 and continue to distort incen- 
tives for efficient hospital operation. 


I am signing this bill into law with the 
further understanding that section 204 of 
title II restricts the use of appropriated 
funds only in connection with the prepara- 
tion, promulgation, or implementation of 
new regulations of the type described in 
that section and in no other way restricts 
the ability of the executive branch to ad- 
minister the program referred to therein, 
by Executive order, by implementation of 
existing regulations, or otherwise. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 4515 is Public Law 
99-349, approved July 2. 
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Let Freedom Ring Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5509. July 2, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For centuries, great occasions have been 
marked by the ringing of bells. When 
America’s Independence was proclaimed in 
Philadelphia more than two centuries ago, 
the Liberty Bell announced the glad 
news—those joyful and triumphant words of 
Leviticus graven on the bell itself: 


“Proclaim liberty throughout the land, 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 


On July 3, the eve of the 210th anniversa- 
ry of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the torch of the newly restored 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor will 
be lit again. Its radiant beams held high 
above the dark waters will once again signal 
freedom’s light and freedom’s welcome. 

What could be more fitting than to cele- 
brate this moment with the joyful clamor of 
bells. Let every spire and belfry in the land 
ring out the glad tidings of liberty once 
again. Let every American rejoice in the 
blessings of freedom as they hear the jubi- 
lant music of carillons carried on the night 
air. As the golden glow of the Statue of 
Liberty’s rekindled torch calls forth the 
pealing of thousands of bells in every city, 
village, and hamlet throughout our land, let 
every American take it as a summons to 
rededication, recalling those words we sang 
as children: 


“Our father’s God, to Thee, Author of 
Liberty, To Thee we sing, 

Long may our land be bright With Free- 

dom’s Holy Light. 

Protect us by Thy might, Great God, Our 

King.” 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
664, has designated July 3, 1986, as “Let 
Freedom Ring Day” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this event. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim July 3, 1986, as Let Free- 
dom Ring Day, and I encourage the people 
of the United States to ring bells immedi- 
ately following the relighting of the torch of 
the Statue of Liberty, which is scheduled to 
occur at approximately 10:53 p.m. Eastern 
Daylight Time on that day. I call upon all 
Americans to remember how fortunate we 
are as a people and on this day and each 
day to follow to open your hearts to those 
who may one day share in the joy and satis- 
faction that freedom brings. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 2nd day of July, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-six, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:19 a.m., July 3, 1986) 


National Immigrants Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5510. July 2, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Since 1820, more than 52 million immi- 
grants have come to the United States from 
all over the world. They have sought and 
found a new and better life for themselves 
and their children in this land of liberty and 
opportunity. The magnet that draws them 
is freedom and the beacon that guides them 
is hope. America offers liberty for all, en- 
courages hope for betterment, and nurtures 
great expectations. In this free land a 
person can realize his dreams—going as far 
as talent and drive can carry him. In return 
America asks each of us to do our best, to 
work hard, to respect the law, to cherish 
human rights, and to strive for the common 
good. 

The immigrants who have so enriched 
America include people from every race, 
creed, and ethnic background. Yet all have 
been drawn here by shared values and a 
deep love of freedom. Most brought with 


them few material goods. But with their 
hearts and minds and toil they have con- 
tributed mightily to the building of this 
great Nation and endowed us with the 
riches of their achievements. Their spirit 
continues to nourish our own love of free- 
dom and opportunity. 

For more than three centuries, a human 
tide of men, women, and children have 
become new Americans. They have brought 
to us strength and moral fiber developed in 
civilizations centuries old, but fired anew 
by the dream of a better life in America. 
They have brought to us in this young 
country the treasure of a hundred ancient 
cultures. Their dreams gave them the cour- 
age to strike out for themselves, to leave 
behind familiar scenes, to part with friends 
and relatives, and to start a new life in a 
new land. The record of their success in 
every field of human endeavor is one of our 
proudest boasts. They have helped to make 
us the great Nation we are today. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
290, has designated July 4, 1986, as ““Nation- 
al Immigrants Day” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim July 4, 1986, as National 
Immigrants Day, and I call upon the people 
of the United States to observe that day 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies, 
and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 2nd day of July, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-six, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:20 a.m., July 3, 1986] 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Interview With Johanna Neuman and 
Karen de Witt of USA Today. July 2, 1986 





Q. Mr. President, I wanted to open by 
asking you a question that one of my editors 
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wanted us to ask you, but it may require 
some participation on your part. I mean, 
you may even have to stand up or some- 
thing. 

The President. What's that? 

Q. You ready? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. How much cash have you got on youP 

The President. How much cash do I have 
on me? Not a dime. 

Q. Do you never carry money? 

The President. Very rarely. It just seems 
no way to do it. It doesn’t mean that I 
travel free. [Laughter] I mean, I get bills for 
things, but, no, there’s no opportunity. I 
can’t go shopping or anything like that 
a 

Q. Do you miss it at all—the feel of coin 
in your pocket? 

The President. 1 make up for it, because 
every once in a while people will give me 
something like a good luck piece or some- 
thing of that kind, and I put those in my 
pocket. 


Immigration Bills 


Q. Oh, okay. We wanted to ask you on 
the eve of this Liberty weekend and your 
trip to New York to celebrate the Statue—a 
couple of questions about that. Do you 
think it’s time for Lady Liberty to put up 
her hand and say “Stop” to immigration at 
the Mexican border? 

The President. No. | think that—well, at 
any border. I mean, I just make it specific. I 
think that something very definite would go 
out of America if we ever forgot our herit- 
age. That’s sort of like—all of us came here 
from someplace else or by way of our ances- 
tors—our parents, grandparents, and so 
forth—and that’s a little like getting on 
board and once we're on board let’s pull up 
the gangplank and not let anyone else on. 
So—— 


Q. Does that mean you wouldn’t support 
the immigration bill that’s now—— 

The President. Oh, I'm supporting the 
immigration bill because I think we have to 
have rules and regulations, and I think what 
that bill is meant to correct is some loss of 
control at our borders, where illegal immi- 
gration is threatening us now. No, we have 
to have control and have had; it’s been tra- 
ditional in our country for many years. And 
I agree with that, and I agree with the part 
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of the legislation which says that some 
people—even if they did illegally enter the 
country in times past—have established 
themselves, have been law-abiding, raised 
children, and so forth here—that there 
should be a provision whereby their status 
can be made legal and permanent. 


South Africa 


Q. This weekend, which is a celebration 
of liberty and our 100th anniversary of our 
Lady in the harbor, do you feel that South 
African blacks should have that same kind 
of liberation? 

The President. Yes. And I’ve never yield- 
ed on that point. I know that it is a difficult 
situation, and we want to remain in contact 
and be able to help bring about a change. I 
don’t think anyone can support the policy 
of apartheid morally. And I know that the 
present government has taken steps, wants 
to find a solution to this problem, is op- 
posed by another faction that does not want 
to change, just as sometimes we’re opposed 
here in our own country with political fac- 
tions. 

Q. What things do you point to that 
they—you say they want to find a solution 
and that they’ve arrested 3,000 people— 
leaders, black leaders, put them in jail; 
they’ve got a state of emergency. How does 
this balance out? I mean, what kind of 
things have they done? 

The President. Well, we have expressed 
our displeasure with the state of emergen- 
cy. What we believe is that there must 
come a meeting and negotiations between 
leaders of the various black elements and 
the present government as to the formation 
of a government. Now, they’ve taken such 
steps as single citizenship already. They’ve 
done some things about the onerous pass 
laws and all of that—the right of labor 
unions and so forth. 

Q. They’ve arrested all the labor union 
leaders though, sir. 

The President. 1 know, and this was part 
of, again, this emergency thing that we 
think should be done away with. But I think 
the complication that is overlooked too 
often is that it is not solidly a racial division 
between the white minority and the black 
majority. The black majority itself is divid- 
ed, and there are tribal divisions that have a 
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long time heritage there in Africa. And 
we've seen that in the violence between 
those groups now. So, what is really needed 
is a bringing together of the leaders of 
those factions to make sure that they recog- 
nize the responsibility that this must be 
worked out between all divisions and—— 

Q. Is there something the United States 
can do to bring that about? 

The President. Well, we're continuing to 
try, and I think that we have a better 
chance by remaining in contact with that 
government than following the lead that’s 
been suggested up on the Hill with some 
legislation in which we would walk totally 
away and then be on the outside with no 
contact at all. I think that we have a long 
history, a relationship between the two 
countries, and that this is what has enabled 
us to keep a hand in so far. 


Drug Abuse Problems 


Q. Mr. President, may I switch subjects 
on youP Vice President Bush said a couple 
of weeks ago that the administration was 
considering use of the military on drug 
smuggling. In light of the recent deaths of 
some famous athletes, I wonder what 
thoughts you have, whether you’ve made a 
decision? 

The President. Well, right now we have 
some participation by military, and I don’t 
think that he was talking about making po- 
licemen out of soldiers. We had a task force 
that we set up down when Florida was the 
great entry point. And it was probably the 
first, most successful working together of 
levels of law enforcement at local, State, 
and Federal, and the various agencies of all 
of those working together, plus help from 
the military with radar, Coast Guard—things 
of that kind. And it was so successful that 
we now have 12 of those task forces work- 
ing because of the extensive borders and 
coastlines that we have. And we’re always 
watching; if there are more opportunities 
for increasing that kind of cooperation, to 
deal with the problem of drugs coming into 
the country. Again, as I say, we want to 
draw the line at not saying that we’re sud- 
denly going to make our military have a 
police capability. 

Q. But might you allow the military to 
use some of its assets, like radar 





The President. Well, yes, and, as I say, if 
increasing that will help, because we al- 
ready have that at work. I might also add 
that the military, like every other facet of 
our society, had its own problem with drugs 
internally. And they have done a magnifi- 
cent job. They have virtually reduced it 
almost to zero in the military. I think what | 
we have to face is there is a limit to what 
success we can have with simply trying to 
shut off the inflow of drugs, to take the 
drugs away from the users. 

I know that what Nancy’s been engaged 
in is, I think, what ultimately must be the 
answer, and that is to take the user away 
from the drugs, to turn the users off. And I 
think the terrible tragedy of these two 
young men and what has happened to 
them—that maybe their lives would have 
had and will have a real meaning if we will, 
from them, move on to utilize all the re- 
sources we have. 

Now, I know that Nancy has participated 
in movements all over the country that are 
showing remarkable success—the “Just Say 
No” movement among children is having a 
great effect and the way parents have sud- 
denly moved forward to enter into this 
battle. But that’s going to be the only way, 
eventually, that we'll resolve it—is when 
we, the people and as individuals and as 
groups, say we've had enough of this, and 
we're going to stop feeding the monsters 
money so they can continue their living in 
style at the cost of health and the life of our 
young people. 

I would think that these two athletes, 
also—this could be a great example to the 
athletes in our country, the professionals 
who are such heroes to our young people 
and to children—for them to recognize 
their responsibility and for them to orga- 
nize and take a position in this fight. 


U.S.-Soviet Summit 


Q. New subject. Soviet dancing of late 
seems that you are a madly-in-love suitor 
courting this coy woman over in the Krem- 
lin sometimes. You two seem to be in your 
own little dance. Are you planning to write 
to him soon? 

The President. Yes. We have an answer in 
which he has made additional proposals 
with regard to not only the subject of arms 
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control but the other things we discussed at 
Geneva, which had to do with the regional 
conflicts going on in the world, had to do 
with human rights and emigration and so 
forth. And we have that letter in our posses- 
sion, and we’re putting together our own 
reply because, again, I think it opened addi- 
tional doors that make me optimistic that 
we're not only going to have a summit but 
that we’re going to have a summit where 
we can reach agreement on some of the 
things that we obviously—or the goals that 
we share. 

We have said from the very beginning 
that we would like a reduction of nuclear 
weapons, leading to the ultimate elimina- 
tion of such weapons. Well, now they have 
said the same thing. And if we both want 
the same thing, we ought to be able to find 
a way to reach that goal. 

Q. Well, what will you tell him in this 
new letter? 

The President. Well, as I say, this was 
quite an extensive letter that he sent. 

Q. The one that you just got back? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. How long was it? 

The President. 1 can’t remember the 
exact number of pages, but it was quite a 
packet—and worthwhile. And so, we’re 
studying that and our own reply, and, as I 
say, I hope that this will all become part of 
the agenda of a summit meeting. 

Q. You don’t have a Shultz-Shevardnadze 
meeting date, do you? 

The President. No. That, as you know, 
they had called off earlier on when we 
thought it was going to be held in July. We 
believe that there was some reason for that 
because this is a new administration there, 
and maybe we had been overly optimistic 
as to how quickly they could get together 
and move forward. Now we have reason to 
believe that such a meeting is possible. 

Q. This year? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. In November, you think? 

The President. It could begin then as far 
as we’re concerned, but no dates have been 
set. 


President’s Best Friends 


Q. Besides your good lady, Mr. President, 
who is a good friend of yours; who is some- 
one that you call up to talk about—those 
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deep nights of the soul, when you have 
those kinds of questions? Or do you ever 
have those? 

The President. What? 

Q. When you have sort of questions or 
when you feel introspective—or perhaps 
you never do feel introspective. Who do 
you talk to besides Mrs. Reagan? 

The President. Oh, my. Well, first of all, 
I’m surrounded here by some very remark- 
able people who made great sacrifices in 
order to come into government. 

Q. Yes, but I mean your best friend. I 
mean one always has a best friend. 

The President. Well, 1 have to say I’m 
very blessed with a number of friends, and 
I’m in frequent contact with many of them. 
And I don’t know if I should go—if start 
throwing names around, then I’m apt to 
miss one. But, no, I’ve been very blessed 
with a circle of friends that are very dear to 
me, and, as I say, we stay in contact. 


Contact With Former Presidents 


Q. On that line, how frequently do you 
talk to President Nixon, to Mr. Nixon? 

The President. Well, as you know, we try 
to keep all former Presidents informed of 
things that are going on—check with them, 
get their thinking and so forth. And he is 
one of those—and particularly has he been 
helpful in foreign affairs. 

Q. Do you mean to suggest that you talk 
to President Carter as well? 

The President. Yes, and—— 

Q. Personally? 

The President. 1 have personally, but 
mainly this is carried on by others in our 
NSC group who keep them informed 
and—— 

Q. But our impression was that your rela- 
tionship with Nixon was more in the 
manner of picking up the phone. 

The President. | have done that, because 
he and I had a long friendship that, as 
fellow Californians, went back many 
years—long before either one of us, I think, 
ever thought we would be in the present 
position. And so there is, I think, a closer 
bond. 

My acquaintanceship with the most 
recent is very slight. I knew him slightly, or 
for a short time, when we were Governors 
together. And then my relationship with 
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President Ford was much more recent than 
that. 

Q. Has Nixon given you any advice 
during this recent Soviet dancing? 

The President. No, no, there haven’t been 
any—— 


Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, we had good news this 
morning in the release of an American in 
Beirut, not usually counted among the 
Americans held there. I wondered what 
your view is about whether that will im- 
prove the chances of the others. 

The President. Well, I hope so. I didn’t 
know about this. I’ve been in meetings all 
morning, so I hadn’t been informed of that. 
You’re giving me the news now for the first 
time. 

But, yes, that would—the only problem is 
there is such a variety of groups that what 
one group may do may not have an affect 
on the other. Now, we know, with those 
hostages that we’ve been working so long 
and so hard at, the four or five that are still 
there—we know that that particular group 
is the one known as the Hezbollah. And 
there has never been a minute—contrary to 
what some people think—that we have not 
been working and following every lead we 
can that could lead to their release. 

And we’ve ‘had some sharp disappoint- 
ments when we thought maybe we were 
making some progress. But those disap- 
pointments don’t stop us from continuing to 
try. So, I'll have to wait until I find out who 
this individual is and what group held him. 

Mr. Speakes.' It’s an individual that was 
not a hostage, because he was not politically 
held. He was—something to do with drugs 
and—— 

The President. Oh. 

Mr. Speakes. ——1 think he got involved 
there with a faction of something. He had 
been held since the fall. We hadn’t been 
directly involved in it except to pass along 
the message that, to whoever we could, that 
we would like him freed. 

The President. Well, 
sound 

Q. In any event, do you have any news or 
hope on the other five? 


that doesn’t 





1ZTarry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 


The President. As I say, there isn’t any- 
thing I can talk about except that we con- 
tinue following every lead, every channel, 
that seems to offer an opening. 


President Kurt Waldheim of Austria 


Q. I wanted to ask you about Mr. Wald- 
heim and whether you think he did any- 
thing wrong during World War IIP 

The President. Well, the evidence cer- 
tainly has been inconclusive, and we know 
that he was a member of the military, but 
then so were a great many people. But so 
far, there seems to be great controversy 
over to what extent he might have partici- 
pated in the terrible deeds that made up 
the Holocaust, and until we do know, why I 
think that we should hold our fire. 

Q. So, you would have no objection to 
meeting with him either there or abroad? 

The President. Well, I have no plans for 
such a thing, but we continue to, again, 
listen. And I think some investigation is 
going forward in our own Justice Depart- 
ment to see if we can find out, because we 
do have some laws that are based on war 
crimes. And so, we are trying to find out for 
ourselves legally what his position is. 

Q. I— 

The President. May | just top that with 
one thing, thoughP We must remember our 
relationship with Austria is a relationship 
between two nations, and Austria and the 
United States have had a friendly relation- 
ship and one which we hope will be main- 
tained. 


Space Shuttle Program 


Q. The shuttle—any thought of—have 
you made a decision on whether to replace 
the shuttle and build a fourth orbiter? 

The President. Well, my own personal 
desire would be that we can go forward 
with what had been a tremendously suc- 
cessful program. No decision has been 
made. We’ve turned over the Rogers report 
to NASA, to Jim Fletcher there for him to 
take action on the things that are called for 
in that. 

One of our problems is that this tragedy 
has brought about a backlog of satellites for 
transport into space, and this may call, in an 
effort to reduce that backlog, may call for 
some immediate emphasis on unmanned 
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launchers. And all of this is in the mill right 
now. No final decision has been made. 

Q. Do you worry that the recent space 
disasters could impact the SDI program? 
Does it trouble you that there are articles 
being written, America can’t get anything 
into the sky—how could we possibly have 
the defense shield? 

The President. Well, I think before we 
get around to anything of that kind, we are 
still in such a state of research, although 
great progress is being made. I am amazed. 
But we still have some years of research 
ahead of us on this before—and I think the 
other problem will be taken care of long 
before there is any need for testing. 


Views on the Presidency 


Q. We also wanted to ask you some per- 
sonal questions. You’ve been an actor and a 
President. Is there anything that you wish 
you had been that you haven’t been? 

The President. Well, maybe better at all 
of them. 

Q. But is there any other profession that 
you would like? 

The President. No, Y'll tell you again. The 
Lord has been very good to me. When I 
was a sports announcer, I loved that, and I 
believed that that would probably be my 
career on out and was very happy with it. 
And then the opportunity came to switch to 
what originally had been a love of mine— 
acting—and I enjoyed that very much. 

I was a reluctant entrant into public life. I 
never believed for one minute that I would 
ever be tempted to want to serve in public 
office. As I say, I was so happy in what I 
was doing. And I was really kind of dragged 
kicking and screaming into seeking the 
Governorship and thought that what I was 
doing was kind of a very temporary thing, 
because it was put to me on the basis that, 
with our party very divided after the ’64 
campaign, at odds that I might be able to 
bring the party together, and that I offered 
a chance for victory in that gubernatorial 
race. And I’ve often said that I think when I 
finally, grudgingly, said yes that I really 
thought no farther than the election. They 
kept stressing that so much that it wasn’t 
until after I had said yes that I said, hey, if I 
win this it goes on beyond November. 

But, again, we were blessed because it 
was only after a few months of the Gover- 
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norship that Nancy and I, one night sitting 
in the living room in Sacramento, looked at 
each other and decided what we were 
doing made everything else we'd been 
doing look dull as dishwater. [Laughter] 

Q. Okay, now you’re in the White House. 
How does that, you know, with the whir of 
choppers, the “Ruffles and Flourishes”— 
how does that make the Governorship look 
and all the things in the past? 

The President. Well, I'll tell you, I’m very 
grateful for that period there, because I 
think the closest thing to the Presidency in 
line of a job is being a Governor. There you 
sit at a desk in which the buck does stop 
when it gets there, and there’s a great simi- 
larity. We are a federation of sovereign 
States, and so, the Governor sits closest to 
the salt in his State, above anyone except 
the President. 

Q. Karen mentioned the whir of helicop- 
ters. I've often wondered how you feel 
when you come back from Camp David 
and the helicopter lands and the noise is 
horrendous and reporters are shouting 
questions at you—what goes through your 
mind when that happens? 

The President. Of course, there is a differ- 
ence in size and opulence and so forth of 
this office. But, as I say, you’re prepared for 
some of the things. It wasn’t the great sur- 
prise that it must be to some other people 
who had not previously sat there and 
known that every day someone was going 
to put a schedule in front of them of what 
they were going to be doing every 15 min- 
utes. 

I will say this, however, it took me quite a 
while to not turn around and look behind 
me when they played “Ruffles and Flour- 
ishes”’—{laughter|—I was still wondering 
who they were doing that for. And it, well, 
I guess I can only tell you that the way I 
accept this is that maybe some people 
become President—I don’t know. I think 
the Presidency is an institution over you 
which you have temporary custody. 

Q. Speaking of that temporary custody, 
how would you like to be assessed, say, in 
2050? 

The President. How would I like to be 
assessed? 

@. Yes. 
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The President. 1 don’t let myself think 
about that much. I just hope they spell my 
name right. [Laughter] 

Q. How do you feel about your son going 
around in underwear? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, now, you have to 
remember his earlier training as a dancer. 
He was pretty fully dressed in his view- 
point. But he also was doing a take-off on a 
current movie. 

Q. So, it’s show business, huh? 

The President. Yes. And I thought he did 
quite well. I was, as a matter of fact, a little 
surprised. 

Q. Surprised—— 

The President. At that particular—the 
way he carried off that take-off on the 
movie. 

Q. Mrs. Reagan said when I was with her 
in the Far East that she travels with a pho- 
tograph of you always. Do you travel with a 
photograph of her when you’re away? 

The President. No, because I don’t carry a 
billfold and—{laughter} 

Q. Yes, we went over that. [Laughter] 

The President. She does carry a purse. 
But I'll tell you, anytime I travel I wear a 
particular pair of cufflinks. They were given 
to me by Nancy, and they are made in the 
image of a page of a calendar in the month 
of March with a little stone on the 4th of 
March, which is our wedding anniversary. 

Q. What is the stone? 

The President. Amethyst, which is my 
birthstone. So, anytime that I’m getting 
aboard Air Force One now, I—and before, 
long béfore that, ever since I received 
them, my travels—I’ve always worn those. 

Q. Did she give them to youP 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Speakes. Mr. President, you’re about 
out of time here. 

Q. Okay. 

The President. Oh. 

Q. Well, I hear you bought a house in 
L.A. Is it near the old one? 

The President. No, we're still looking. 

Q. Oh, you are? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. False rumor, huh? 

The President. Yes. 





Note: The interview began at 11:37 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


As printed above, the interview follows 
the White House press release, which was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on July 3. 


Independence Day, 1986 





Message of the President. July 3, 1986 





Like all great holidays, the Fourth of July 
brings to mind the traditional ways we cele- 
brate: dazzling fireworks displays light the 
skies; march music filis the air; parades with 
flags and floats and blaring bands brighten 
the broad avenues of our cities and the 
main streets of our small towns; families get 
together with friends and neighbors for pic- 
nics and barbecues; patriotic songs stir the 
heart. These are the images—glad, bright, 
and touching—that we have come to associ- 
ate with the Fourth of July from the time 
we were children. 

It is altogether fitting that we should cel- 
ebrate this day with great joy, because it is 
the birthday of our beloved country. It is 
especially fitting that it should be celebrat- 
ed as a family holiday and a community 
holiday, because it commemorates our 
solemn bonding together as a new nation— 
the American Family. 

It is a day not only for celebration but 
also for reflection—a day to ponder what it 
was that forged 13 diverse colonies into an 
unbreakable union that has endured and 
grown and prospered for more than’ two 
centuries. What was the secret that embol- 
dened a loose confederation of some two 
and a half million settlers on the Eastern 
rimland of the New World to challenge the 
might of the most powerful colonial empire 
on earth? 

Quite simply, it was the courage and the 
vision of our Founding Fathers. They seized 
the unique historical moment Providence 
had placed within their grasp. Determined 
to protect and guarantee fundamental 
human rights, they felt called upon to bring 
our nation into being. 

In order to give that new nation shape 
and direction they drew freely on the 
riches of the Judeo-Christian tradition with 
its central affirmation that God, not chance, 
rules in the affairs of men, and that each of 
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us has an inviolable dignity because we 
have been fashioned in the image and like- 
ness of our Creator. The Founding Fathers 
established a nation under God, ruled not 
by arbitrary decrees of kings or the whims 
of entrenched elites but by the consent of 
the governed. Theirs was the vision of a 
striving, God-fearing, self-reliant people 
living in the sunlight of justice and breath- 
ing the bracing air of liberty. 

As the years unrolled, generations of 
Americans painted that vision across the 
broad canvass of the continent. It has 
always been the secret of our progress, our 
power, and our prosperity. Whenever we 
have allowed it to fade we have done so at 
our peril. Whenever it has burned bright 
we have amazed the world with our inven- 
tiveness, our daring, our achievements, and 
our magnanimity. 

Through the years, America’s promise of 
liberty and justice for all served as a 
magnet, drawing to our shores millions of 
people yearning to breathe the heady air of 
freedom. They flocked here from every 
continent, bringing with them the riches of 
their customs and their cultures; precious 
strands of every color, tone, and texture, to 
be woven into the rich tapestry of America. 

And still they come, drawn by the prom- 
ise of liberty under law, guided still by the 
beacon light of liberty whose most majestic 
symbol—newly refurbished this year—is the 
Lady with the Lamp who stands in New 
York harbor. Her high-held torch beams 
forth the same message that the Liberty 
bell rang out more than 200 years ago, the 
message of Leviticus: 


“Proclaim liberty throughout the land, 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 


As we celebrate this day, let us draw 
closer to all of our fellow citizens in 
common purpose guided by a common 
vision. Let all Americans like one grateful 
family honor our Founding Fathers and all 
who have worked and fought and died to 
keep their dream alive. Let us renew our 
commitment to the message and the mean- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence: 


“That all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness—That to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among Men, 
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deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. . . ” 

Let us sing again the great patriotic 
songs: 

God bless America, land that I love 

Stand beside her, and guide her, 

Through the night, with a light from 

above. 

Let the words ring out loud with convic- 
tion and with joy: 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea! 


To all my fellow Americans—Happy 
Fourth of July! 


Ronald Reagan 


Mutual and Balanced Force Reduction 
Negotiations 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. July 3, 1986 





The most recent round of the mutual and 
balanced force reduction talks (MBFR) has 
just concluded in Vienna. Regrettably, the 
Warsaw Pact participants continued to dis- 
play a disinclination to respond construc- 
tively to the far-reaching NATO offer of 
December 5, 1985. 

In order to make headway toward our 
goal of reducing conventional forces in 
Europe in an equitable manner, the West- 
ern proposal of last December accepted the 
East’s own framework for a first-phase 
agreement of limited duration. Under such 
an approach, there would be initial United 
States and Soviet reductions followed by a 
no-increase commitment on the forces in 
the area of all of the participants to the 
agreement. Most significantly, in the inter- 
est of meeting stated Eastern concerns, the 
West offered to set aside its longstanding 
requirement that East and West reach prior 
agreement on the levels of the forces which 
would be subject to an agreement. 

Unfortunately, the draft agreement which 
the East introduced on February 20, 1986, 
was woefully inadequate, particularly with 
respect to the vital issue of verification. De- 





spite the recent assertions of Eastern lead- 
ers that their governments were willing to 
agree to reasonable verification measures, 
the East fell back on old proposals which 
had previously been rejected by the West 
as incapable of ensuring compliance with 
treaty obligations. Indeed, the East even 
backtracked from its earlier position on cer- 
tain verification measures. 

The United States and its allies will con- 
tinue to make every effort to reach an equi- 
table agreement in MBFR, as well as in 
other arms control areas. A significant move 
by the Warsaw Pact in the direction of the 
West in the Vienna negotiations would be 
an excellent first step in demonstrating 
whether the Warsaw Pact is indeed serious- 
ly interested in strengthening European se- 
curity. 


National Air Traffic Control Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5511. July 3, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


July 6, 1986, marks the fiftieth anniversa- 
ry of the establishment of an airways traffic 
control system by the United States Bureau 
of Air Commerce. In that fifty-year period, 
the Nation’s air traffic control system has 
evolved from reliance on relatively simple, 
unsophisticated equipment and procedures 
to today’s highly sophisticated automated 
system, which safely and efficiently handles 
millions of flights each year and serves as a 
model for the world aviation community. 

With the commitment and skill of thou- 
sands of Federal Aviation Administration 
employees, including air traffic controllers, 
electronic technicians, and engineers, the 
national air traffic control system offers a 
high level of safety and efficiency that has 
been its proud hallmark. Thus, as we cele- 
brate National Air Traffic Control Day, let 
us remember with gratitude those who 
have dedicated themselves to making the 
system what it is today, and let us thank 
those who are working to make it even 
better for tomorrow. 
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The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
188, has designated July 6, 1986, as “‘Nation- 
al Air Traffic Control Day” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim July 6, 1986, as National 
Air Traffic Control Day. I call upon the 
people of this Nation and their Federal, 
State, and local governmental officials to ob- 
serve this day with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
United States air traffic control system. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 3rd day of July, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-six, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:55 p.m., July 3, 1986) 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 30 

The President returned to the White 
House following his stay at Rancho del 
Cielo, his ranch near Santa Barbara, CA. 


July 1 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—U.S. Ambassadors Patricia G. Lynch 
(Madagascar), Howard B. Schaffer (Ban- 
gladesh), Vernon D. Penner (Cape 
Verde), John D. Blacken (Guinea- 
Bissau), Cynthia S. Perry (Sierra Leone), 
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and Ronald S. Lauder (Austria) prior to 
their departure for their overseas posts. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception for the Washington diplomatic 
corps in the Residence at the White House. 


July 2 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Reagan has invited President José 
Sarney Costa of Brazil to make a state visit 
to the United States. President Sarney has 
accepted the invitation and will meet with 
President Reagan at the White House on 
September 10. 


July 3 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Reagan has invited President Corazon 
Aquino of the Philippines to make an offi- 
cial working visit to Washington on Septem- 
ber 17. President Aquino has accepted the 
invitation. The invitation to visit Washing- 
ton was extended by Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz during his meeting with 
President Aquino on June 25 in Manila. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House and went to New York City to 
participate in activities commemorating the 
centennial of the Statue of Liberty. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Submitted July 2 


Herbert E. Horowitz, 
of Florida, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 


Nominations—Continued 
Submitted July 2—Continued 


or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of The Gambia. 


Joseph S. Cage, Jr., 

of Louisiana, to be United States Attorney 
for the Western District of Louisiana for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 


John A. Smietanka, 

of Michigan, to be United States Attorney 
for the Western District of Michigan for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Robert G. Ulrich, 

of Missouri, to be United States Attorney for 
the Western District of Missouri for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Lincoln C. Almond, 

of Rhode Island, to be United States Attor- 
ney for the District of Rhode Island for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Peter L. Boynton, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Peace 
Corps National Advisory Council for a term 
of 2 years expiring November 29, 1987 
(new position). 


Submitted July 3 


Alan C. Kay, 
of Hawaii, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Hawaii, vice a new 
position created by P.L. 98-353, approved 
July 10, 1984. 


Louis G. DeFalaise, 

of Kentucky, to be United States Attorney 
for the Eastern District of Kentucky for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 











Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released July 1 


Statement: 

Leading economic indicators for May—by 
Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 


Released July 2 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Lincoln C. Almond to be the 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Rhode Island 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Joseph S. Cage, Jr., to be the 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Louisiana 


Announcement: 
Nomination of John A. Smietanka to be the 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Michigan 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Robert G. Ulrich to be the 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Missouri 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on a provisional agreement 
concerning European Community agricul- 
tural markets—by Secretary of Commerce 
Malcolm Baldrige 


Statement: 

On the Vice President’s meeting with 
David Packard, Chairman of the President’s 
Blue Ribbon Commission on Defense Man- 
agement, to receive the final report of the 
Commission—by Larry M. Speakes, Princi- 
pal Deputy Press Secretary to the President 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released July 3 


Statement: 

Unemployment rate for June—by Larry M. 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President s 
Announcement: 

Nomination of Louis G. DeFalaise to be the 
United States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Kentucky 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Alan C. Kay to be United 
States District Judge for the District of 
Hawaii 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 30 


S. 1106 / Public Law 99-346 
Saginaw Chippewa Indian Tribe of Michi- 
gan Distribution of Judgment Funds Act 


S.J. Res. 346 / Public Law 99-347 
To designate June 21, 1986, as “National 
Save American Industry and Jobs Day” 


Approved July 1 


H.R. 4420 / Public Law 99-348 
Military Retirement Reform Act of 1986 


Approved July 2 
H.R. 4515 / Public Law 99-349 


Urgent Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1986 


HJ. Res. 297 / Public Law 99-350 


To designate the week beginning July 27, 
1986, as “National Nuclear Medicine Week” 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved July 2—Continued 


H.J. Res. 429 / Public Law 99-351 
To designate July 2, 1986, as “National Lit- 
eracy Day” 


HJ. Res. 664 / Public Law 99-352 

To designate July 3, 1986, as “Let Freedom 
Ring Day”, and to request the President to 
issue a proclamation encouraging the 
people of the United States to ring bells on 
such day immediately following the relight- 
ing of the torch of the Statue of Liberty 


SJ. Res. 290 / Public Law 99-353 
To designate July 4, 1986, as “National Im- 
migrants Day” 


SJ. Res. 365 / Public Law 99-354 
Welcoming the Afghan Alliance 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved July 3 


SJ. Res. 188 / Public Law 99-355 
To designate July 6, 1986, “National Air 
Traffic Control Day” 


SJ. Res. 350 / Public Law 99-356 
To designate 1987 as the “National Year of 
the Americas” 





Editor’s Note 





The President was in New York City on July 
4, the closing date of this issue. He arrived 
in New York City on July 3 to participate in 
activities commemorating the centennial of 
the Statue of Liberty. Releases and an- 
nouncements issued during his visit, but not 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
in time for inclusion in this issue, will be 
printed next week. 
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